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On Saving Garden Seeds by Genilemen’s Garden- | 


ers. By an Old Gardener. 


Six—Some gentlemen require their gardeners | 
to save all their own seeds, and that from one. 


garden, particularly if the garden is of considera- 


ble size; and in case of failure from wet or dry | 
seasons, such as the last, the gardener, if unfor- 


tunately he cannot save enough of seeds for his 
ise, incurs his master’s displeasure, if not his dis- 
charge. My object is to show to those gentlemen 
that the thing cannot be done beyond the com- 
monest sorts of peas, beans, potatoes, &c. Many 


gentlemen are not aware that the seeds of the} 


whole tribe of Brassica plants, including all the 
varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, brocoli, Brussels 
sprouts, brocole, savoy, turnip, &c. &c. will be-| 
come hybridised by the pollen of the flowers com- | 
ing in contact promiscuously. As most of those | 
plants flower at the same time, not only the wind, 


but the bees, butterflies, and other insects, are} 
sufficient to effect an intermixture of the pollen.| tant consequences result from their contamina-| the consequence is, that 


But sup- | 


|all times unsightly in such a situation. 


Many, who have good farm yards, are not so 


| pose beauty no object, still in a wet season, or!careful as they should be to make the greatest 
’ d t=] 


| when by any other cause a crop fails, the garden- | 


ler can have no alternative but to apply to the} 
nurseryman fora supply for the ensaing year; 
jene that gardener must be hardly dealt with, if, | 
notwithstanding the reasons above stated, his em- 
ployer insists upon his saving all his seeds. 


To conclude, I maintain that the business of | 


seed saving is quite a different branch of horticul- 


|ers, whose business it is to obtaim and furnish for 
their master’s tables every thing in as well as ow! 


to any extent, and not to keep things back to ma- 
ture their seeds for another season. 
I am, Sir, &c. 

An Oxp GARDENER. 

It would be easy to point out the utter impossi- 

| bility of any gardener saving the whole, or even 

| any considerable part of his garden seeds, and at 

the same time having the sorts true to their char- 

“acters. How very easily varieties of the Brassi- 

ca family may be contaminated, and what impor- 





ture from that professed by gentlemen’s garden- | 


of season, especially where forcing is carried on| 


advantage by them, by confining the cattle con 

tinually in the m, during the foddermg season.— 
|The practice of driving cattle to water, at a dis 

tance, is attended with great loss of manure. In 
|stead of continuing in this absurd practice, th 
| well that serves the house, or one dug for the pur 
yard, that a watering 
|trough ma itinto the yard. Some 
have a well in the yard; but this is not so advisa 

ble, as the water may become impregnated with 
|the excrements of the cattle, and rendered less 
palnteable. He that has a large stock, may save 
enough in manure in this way, in one year, to" pay 
him for making a well of a moderate depth: Be 

sides securing “the advantage of having his cattle 
under his eye ; and of preventing their straggling 
away, as they sometimes do. Innumerable are 
the accidents to which a stock are exposed, b; 
| going to watering places, r without a dri 
ver, as they commonly do. And oftentimes, by 
snow and ice, the difficulty is so great, 


pose, should be so near the 
y reach from 


in winte 


means of 


as to discourage them from going to the water ; 


they suffer for want ot! 


If the whole be in one garden, the saving thejtion, may be seen in a long account of a law-suit| drink, and the owner is ignorant of it, All these 
seeds of such a variety of sorts as are wanted by | on oe subject, in the Farmer’s Magazine, vol. x. | things plead strongly in favor of the mode of wa 
the gardener cannot possibly be accomplished ; a| p. 2. A garden of 5000 acres would not be suffi-|tering I have here recommended. The ; should 
disappointment not easily to be endured must take | cient to admit of a gardener saving the requisite | not be let out, even when the ground i bare : for 


place. 
early, his brocoli of sorts (six at least) true, his, 
cabbage early and late, so as not to disappoint | 
him at the time they are most wanted ; his tur- 
nips of the different varieties, not to mention let- 
tuce, radishes, onions, carrots, &c.—which, it is! 
well known, are as easily hybridised by proximity | 

as the Brassica tribe,—is not possible, unless the 
seeds are saved from plants growing at proper 
distances from each other; and I maintain that 


the limits of any garden, however large, do not | 


admit of their being placed at this distance. Per-| 
haps a garden of ten acres, (and there are very} 
few in the country which can boast of such an ex- | 
tent,) may be thought by many to answer all the} 
purposes of seed saving: but it is a well known 
fact, that an intermixture of the pollen has been 
effected at a much greater distance than such a 
garden will afford ; : consequently, disappointments 
must ensue of a nature calculated to endanger the 
gardener in his situation. The established nur- 
sery and seedsmen of celebrity round the metrop- 
lis may always be depended upen for correctness 
in their differe nt varieties of seeds, as. their credit 
and success in trade depends ou their particular 
attention to that department of their business.— 
But how do they maintain this credit? It may “not 
be known to many gentlemen, that the nursery- 
men do not save all their own seeds, for the very 
same reason that the gar’ener cannot; namely, 
for the want of extent, and yet there are several 
nurseries above G0, and some above 100 acres. 
Flower seeds may with greater facility be ob 
tained, where there is a large fowes-garden, and 
the season favorable for ripening; but in many 
parts of the country tender annuals, "when planted 
out in the flower garden, will not in wet seasons 
ripen their sees an. seed'-peds, and the withered 
flowers that necessarily accompany them are at 


To have his cauliflowers genuine and| 


varieties of Broccoli with the certainty of having | 
, them true, since it is proved that bees will go two 
| miles in quest of flowers. 
lof the London seedsmen in having their seeds 
grown in different parts of the country, distant 
from each other. We should, however, be glad | 
| first to hear what can be said on this subject by 
| gardeners of more experience than ourselves. 

{ Editor. } 
BARN YARDS. 

}tiguous toa barn, in which cattle are usually 
| kept, They should have a high, close, and strong 
| fence, both to shelter the beasts from the force of 
from breaking out. By the help of these yards, a 
farmer may prodigiously increase his quantity of’ 
manure, if he will be careful to take the right} 
methods. 


prevent its being washed away by rains. 
be lowest in the middle ; or at least so high on| 
all the sides, that even the greatest rains shall not 
carry away any of the manure. This is a matter! 
of so much importance, that it may be well worth! = 
while to form the ground to the 
where nature has not done it. 

A yard should be larger or smaller in propor- | 
tion to the stock that is kept in it. A smal! one 
is bad, as the cattle will be more apt to push and 
hurt one another. A large one is more ftavoura 
ble to the Gesign of making abundance of manure. 
Not only should the yard be contiguous to the 
barn, but as many of the other out-houses as con 
veniently may be should be placed on the sides of 
ihe yard, especialiy those of them which afford 
tnanure or rubbish, as the hog-sty, &c. 








Hence the great care} 


These are small pieces of inclosed ground, con-| 


| driving storms, and to keep the most woruly ones| 


I'he ground of a yard for this purpose should | sloping lands. 
be of such a shape as to retain all the manure, OF | th 


! 


Tt should } 


right shape,} .. 


|} 


| shaded, the 


what they get will make them to winter the worse 
|and they will damage th 
There should be more yards than one to a bari 
cattle are kept. The shee; 
'should have a yard by themselves, at least ; and 
the young stock may be wholly 
confined to such fodder as the former can afford 

them. But the principal yard may be for the 
cows, oxen, calves aad horses. And the water 
| from the well may be led into each of these yards 
| by wooden gutters. 

If the soil of the yard be clay, or a pan of very 
hard earth, it will be the more fit-for the purpose 
5 | of eas manure, as the excrements of the cat 
| tle will not be so apt to soak deep into it, Other 
} wis e a layer of elay may be laid on to retain the 
| stale, and the wash of the dung, which otherwise 
| would be almost entirely lost. 

Some farmers seem we'l pleased to have a wash: 
run away from their barns upon the contiguous 

l But they are not aware how much 

ey lose by it. A small quantity of land, by 

eans of it, nay be made toorich. But the quan 
tity of manure that is expended in doing it, if oth 
jerwise employed, might be vastly more advanta 
geous ; especially if it were so confined as to be 
inco Sparat ed with a variety of absorbent and dis 
and afterwards laid on thos: 
farm where it is most wanted. 

It is best, in this climate, that a barn yard should 
be onthe south side of a barn. It being less 
manure will make the faster, as it will 
m frost a greater part of the year, and 
consequentiv have a longer time to ferment jn.— 
The feet of the cattle will also mix the materials 
the more, which ore thrown into the yard, and 
wear them tu pieces.so that they will become short 


» fields. 
| . ‘ 
{where divers sorts of 


another, that they 


vable substances ; 


| parts of the 


be free fr 


and fine 


After the + in the spring, the 
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farmer should embrace the first leisure he has, to 
store it with a variety of materials for making 
manure. For this purpose, he may cart into it 
swamp-mud, clay, brick dust, straw, thatch, fern, 
weeds, leaves of trees, turfs, marsh mud, eel 
grass, flats, or even sand and loam. If he cannot 
get all these kinds of rubbish, he may take such 
of them as are the most easily obtained. Any of 
these substances, being mixed with the dung and 
stale of cattle, will become good manure. But 
some regard may be had to the nature of the soil 
on which the manure is to be laid. If it be clay, 
the less clay and the more brick dust and sand 
will be proper: Ifa sandy soil, clay, pond mud, 
and flats, will be better ingredients. 

All the materials above mentioned, and many 
more that might be named, will in one year be- 
come good manure, by their being mixed with 
the excrements of the cattle, and prevent the 
waste of them. And this is thought, by the best 
writers on husbandry, to be the cheapest method 
a farmer can take to manure his lands, consider- 
ing the small cost of the materials made into ma- 
nure. 

If water should stand long in any part of the 
yard, the manure must be raked out of the water 
and heaped round the borders of the puddle that it 
may be dry. For there will be no fermentation 
where there is too much wetness: the materials 
will not dissolve, but turn sour. As these heaps 
grow dry, the water should be scooped up, and 
thrown upon them from time to time. This will 
increase the fermentation in the heaps and they 
will grow mellow the faster. It will be of service 
to shovel the whole of the manure into heaps, a 
few days before it is carted out, as it will bring 
on a brisk fermentation, and make it fitter to be 
Jaid upon the land. Or if shovelling be thought 
too laborious, turning it up with a plough will be 
advantageous. Or if there be not a deep layer, 
tearing it with a barrow may be sufficient. 

Some modern agriculturists of eminence, with 
Sir Humphrey Davy, are of opinion, that unfer- 
mented manure is most profitable. If so manure 
in a yard need not be stirred unless it be necessa- 
ry to prevent fermentation, or what is called the 
dry rot. The best part of the manure itis said 
is dissipated, and goes off in gas, during fermen- 
tation. {Deane’s N. KE. Farmer,] 





ITEMS, FROM LOUDON’S GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. 

Repcopling Wastes and Waters.—A society in 
France, who style themselves “ Societe Anonyme 
de Fructification generale,” propose in fifteen 
years to put in productive culture about 20,000,- 
000 of acres of waste land, and to render produc- 
tive, 120,000 leagues of water-courses, “ which, 
deprived of their antient shades, do not contain 
above the twentieth part of the fish which they 
contained only forty years ago.” As a condition, 
the society demands a ninety-nine years’ lease of 
all the uncultivated lands and waters of France; 
their fund is to be 100,000,000, and they are to 
pay 5 per cent, to the subscribers. 


Distillation from Plums.—An excellent spirit is 
obtained from the bruised pulp and_ kernel, fer- 
mented with honey and flour, distilled in the usu- 
al manner. 


Preserving Potatoes in a dried state.—Wash 
thom, cut them in pieces, steep them forty-eight 
hours in lime water, then forty-eight hours in fresh 
water; dry them in an oven, One hundred parts 





to fail of success, because it receives abundance 
of the decending sap, which it cannot receive 
when it is under the cross cut. 

Hatching of Fish.—The Chinese have a meth 
od of hatching the spawn of fish, and thas protect 
ing it from those accidents which generally de 
stroy a large portion of it. The fishermen co! 
lect with care from the margin and surface ot 
water, all those gelatinous masses which contain 
the spawn of fish, and after they have found a 





‘of fresh potatoes will give thirty so prepared and 
idried. In this state they may be kept for years, 
bas ground at once into flour. This flour mixed 
| with a third part of that of rye, is said to make an 
lexcellent bread. The same author proposes to 
| moisten potatoes dried as above with olive oil, and 


then to grind them, and use them as coffee. 


How to make the most of Unripe Melons.—Boil 
them, and season them with spices and salt, or 


bake them like pumpkin pie. I the 
‘ Nong ; een sufficient quantity, they fill with it the shell ofa 
Goats of Thibet.—M. Ternaux has obtained | ¢o<h hen’s egg which they have previously emp 
great praise thronghout France for the Introduc- \tied, stop up the hole, and put it under a sitting 


tion of these animals, which seem to thrive in all | fowl. At the expiration of a certain number ot 


the climates of that country. “The heat of the | gays they break the shell in water warmed by the 


departments of the south, and the cold ofthe high-| 2, The young fry are presently hatched, and 
est mountains, such as the Pyrenees, the Mount |. +6 kept in pure fresh water till they aro large 
dOr, and the Vosges seem equally to agree with | enough to be thrown into the pond with the old 
them. fish. The sale of spawn for this purpose, forms 
Ringing Fruit Trees.—A pamphlet has been! an important branch of trade in China. 

published on this subject by M. C. Bailly, of Paris; é —— ‘a 
it is in two parts, the first treating of the effect of’ BBs yuck cing ny tag A 
. . . ° 7 >i Iyp 7 = } 

ringing on frost -vencibeg pean eee la ring of bark " were taken Ea the tronk of a 
of the effect of ringing the vine. 5 ‘ 


Ist. Ringing increases the diameter of the | hy “pcg. vintners “2 ring . bark 
parts of trees, but not their. length ;a fact ex- atten rs a i = ees eit vibe a 
plained by the theory of the ascending and de- ie he Lage dons —— ee git: sung teeny 

: ae Wik the process of ringing without any of its incon- 
scending sap. The latter is arrested in its pro- pom i al alc tel tile he 
gress by the circular incision, as is proved by the pune pe: 4 Sas tee sta areca as 
thick edge which takes place on the upper mar- ee Sees, 
gin of the wound, and by the diameter of the 
shoot, which, in the vine in particular, acquires 
double the thickness above the wound that it does 
below it. 

But in proportion as the shoots are benefited by 
ringing, the roots are injured by the want of the 
regular circulation of the descending sap ; the 
great art, therefore, is to adjust the dimension of 
the incision to the degree of sufferance, which 
the system of roots can undergo, without materia! 
injury. 

2d. The effect of ringing vines which have lig- 
neous stems, is similar to that produced on fruit 
trees in general, and, therefore, M. Bailly con- 
fines himself to the effects of ringing those vines 
which are annually cut down to low stools, as is ; Ima severe winter, bees are for the most part 
the case in most of the vineyards of France. ‘{'o/ asleep, and do not eat much of their honey ; ina 
vines of this description he considers the practice | mild winter they are in motion, and have not an 
disadvantageous, as weakening the roots ; but he | opportunity of renovating their stores from flowers 
excepts certain cases, in which as in provins,/ Keeping these facts in view, and the winters tn 
the shoots are annually laid down and cover- | Morayshire being remarkable for mildness, Miss 
ed with earth i and says, if itcould be so contri-| Dingwall’s friend put his bees to rest in the month 
ved as to nourish the young shoots from the fibres | of October, by burying them in a peat-stack ; and 
produced at the incision, when it is buried in the | did not restore them to motion till the willows 
soil, and thus dispense with the large ramose roots | were in blossom, inthe following April. The 
often unfurnished with fibres, and which only serve | success was most complete, and the practice wor 
to consume the sap prepared by the leaves, it! thy of imitation in other districts, by placing the 
would be of great advantage. hives in cold dark cellars, or ice-houses. 

Transplantation of Trees.—An Italian Jouraal; Extraordinary Utility of the Nettle—In the 
has published a long paper on this subject, con- | weekly newspaper of the Bavarian Agricultural 
taining the results of many experiments made by | Society, 1823, No. 6., the nettle is said to have 
M. Carradori ; these are, 1. to cut as little off the |the following properties: 1. Eaten in sallad, it 
roots as possible ; 2. that transplanted things re- cures consumption ; 2. It fattens horned cattle, 
quire no other nourishment than water, and are | Whether eaten green or dried ; 3. Experience has 
injured by manure ; and 3. that too much care |Shown that it not only fattens calves, but improves 
cannot be taken to shelter them from the sun. their breed ; 4. It is an antidote to most maladiee: 
5. Sheep which eat it, bring forth healthy, vigor- 
ous lambs ; 6. It promotes the laying of eggs in 
hens ; 7. It improves the fat of pigs ; 8. The seeds, 


mixed with oats, are excellent for horses; 9. It 





New Plum.—Two nurserymen have been ad 
vertizing a plum imported from New Jersey ; th: 
one calls it La Delicieuse, as being a name given 
to it by Charles X. of France; and the other, 
Cooper’s Large Red American Plum as being the 
original name. It is said to be very peculiar in 
the habit of its wood and leaves; the fruit of a 
large size, oval, purplish colour, rich, and juicy 
making an excellent preserve. It is rine in thie 
country about the end of Septezaber, on trees 
trained to a wall; on standards i+ ripons a week: 
or ten days later. 


On the Wnter Management of Bees, by a Cler 
gyman, in Morayshire. Communicated by Miss 
Ant, Dingwall. 





Budding.—In the Agricultural Journal of the 
Pays Bas, for October 1824, it is recommended to 
reverse the usual mode of raising the bark for 
inserting the buds, and to make the cross cut at 
the bottom of the slit, instead of at the top, as is 


grows all the year round, even inthe coldest 
weather; 10. The fibres of the stem make an 





| generally done in Britain, The bud is said earely 





excellent hemp. 
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The Bavarian oracle might have added, that few} In a week, or thereabouts, the young plants will; Vauxhall and Southwark bridges were all built 
plants force better or more rapidly, and that the|be up: And if it be a dry season, the fly will be | within the last sixteen years. ‘The three last are 
tender shoots so produced, make a delicate and/apt to destroy them: To-prevent which, some toll bridges, the others free. None of them have 
high-flavoured pot-herb, resembling the poits of powdered soot, or lime, may be sowed very thick- draws to admit the passage of vessels. London 
the shoots of pompion. | ly over them, by sifting, in a dewy moruing. This | Bridge is situated lowest on the river; and as no 
It is certain the nettle is much valued in Hol-| will quicken the growth of the plants, as well as Sea vessels can come past it, all the navigation of 
land, where its young shoots are used as a pot-/ otherwise defendthem. And the faster the plants; the river is crowded into a narrow space below 
herb ; its roots for dying yellow ; where the horse- | grow, the sooner they will unfold their rough the bridge. A vast deal of business is done on 
dealers give the seeds to horses, to make them) leaves, and be out of danger of the fly. Or it may each side of the river, below, as well as above this 
brisk and give them a fine skin; and where con-! answer well to sprinkle the ground with an in- point. The erection of another bridge below the 
siderable portions of fields are planted with it, and, fusion of elder, wormwood, or tobacco. But it London bridge is out of the question. It would 
mown five or six times a year, as green food. must be done soon as the plants are up. crowd the navigation still further down, and in 
But if the young plants cannot be saved, as it fact remove it from the business part of the city. 
| may sometimes so happen, the ground may be | The tunnel will be about a mile below London 
harrowed, and sowed again, the cost of seed being bridge, and is to answer all the purposes of a 
but little, to compare with the loss of a crop. ) bridge, without interruption to the navigation. 


: Deane’s N. E. Farmer.] It is intended to accommodate a large propor 
t e efully wrapped up in paper, not one | [ : ' : . ; 5 
hem were carefully Pp p in paper, Sh aire, ;tion of the travel that is now drawn to London 


of which germinated ; and 12 of them were bed- | Method of making soup of bones as practised in| Bridge. And some conception can be formed of 
ded in powdered charcoal, every one of which the hospital of Montpelier.—The various means of jts importance, from the fact that from 60,000 to 
grew freely. | extracting gelatine, hitherto published, require no 90,000 footmen and about 5000 carriages, of all 














ee 


| 

Packing and Preserving Seeds.—Mr Curator’ 
Anderson, of the Chelsea Botanic Garden, says, 
he received about a year ago, from the East In- 
dies, 24 seeds of nuts of corypha taliera ; 12 of 


os ape AE mee me a 





TURNIPS. 

Turnips love a light sandy or gravelly soil, or a 
sandy loam. It should be made soft and fine, but 
not too rich, lest the turnips be rank and ill-tast- ! 
ed. 

Ground that has been newly cleared, yields the 
largest and sweetest turnips: and on such a spot 
there is the least danger from insects. 

Next to new land, swarded ground is to be chos- 
en for a crop of turnips; and the way to prepare 
it is, to plough it pretty deep in the spring, and 
fold it by turning in the stock for a good number 
of nights. For there is scarcely any of our fields 
sufficiently rich to produce turnips without ma- 
nuring: and folding hitherto appears to be the 
best method of enriching the ground for this pur- 
pose. It should be well harrowed as often as once 
a week, while the folding is continued, to mix the 
excrements of the cattle with the soil. 

The ground should be cross ploughed as soon 
as the soil is sufficiently rotten, and reduced by 
harrowing to a fine tilth, before it is sowed.— 
Where a good stock is kept, as much as an acre 
may be sufficiently folded. 

The time for sowing the seed is about the mid- 
dle of July. Doing it on a set day is ridiculous; 
for a time should be chosen when the ground has 
the right degree of moisture to make the seed 
vegetate ; and if this should happen a week earli- 
er, or a fortnight later than the usual time, it need 
not be regretted ; but the opportuuity ought tobe 
embraced. 

I have sown them in drills the first week in Au- 
gust, and had a good crop. One great advantage 
of sowing so late is, that the turnips will escape 
insects. And if the crop should not happen to be 


quite so large as if the sowing had been earlier, | 
the roots will not fail of being better for the table. | 


One pound of seed is the common allowance for 


| inconsiderable attention and expense. The Man- descriptions, pass the bridge daily. 
| agers of the hospital of Montpelier have succeed- the Tunnel shal] be completed, it will present a 


And when 


ed in a more economical method, namely— ‘spectacle of no ordinary interest and grandeur.— 
" - . ° x ‘ » 
The bones are broken with a hatchet into The commercial wealth and naval power, of the 


_ pieces, from an inch to an inch and an half long, British empire, riding 50 feet above a ceaseless 


with which an earthen pot is made two-thirds full. current of her population passing from one sec- 
Water is then added, an earthen cover is adjust- tion of the metropolis to the other! 

ed, and the pot is placed in an oven immediately ~ 
after the batch is withdrawn. After remaining Bleaching Straw.—The customary mode of 
four hours, the pot is found to contain very fat bleaching straw for ornamental use, has been to 
and gelatinous soup. This being poured off the stove itin a case with burning brimstone. But 
pot is again filled with water, placed again in a there is a readier method, if judiciously applied : 
hot oven, and affords, after an exposure of six take a solution of muriatic acid, and saturate it 


‘hours, broth less rich than before, but still of with potash until the effervescence subsides. Dip 


/and valuable article of diet. Six killogrammes of 


{ 


an acre ofland. But to guard against the fly, the | 
quantity may be a little increased. And it is re-| 


commended by judicious writers, that it be a mix- 
ture of equal parts of new and old seeds, that the 


plants comipg up at different times, the one ‘sort | 


or the other may chance to escape the insects.— 
With this view, Mr Tull constructed his turnip 


the south of England. 


drill to lodge the seeds at different depths, which | 
it seems had the desired effect. 

The seed sown broadcast must be harrewed in 
with a short tined harrow, and then rolled with a 
wooden reller, to break the clods, and level the 
surface. 


| London, viz. -ondon Bridge, which was begun in| 


good quality. In is filled a third time with water, the straw in the solution.— Again, the oxygenated 
and being heated seven or eight hours, yields a muriate of lime which may be had at any apothe-. 
fresh supply. These three portions are then mix- cary’s shop, dissolved in water, will bleach straw 
ed together, and being properly seasoned with without the least diminution of its flexibility. 
vegetables, the whole affords a very nutritious eer wer Sora 
Elegant employment.—There is a lace school 
bones extracted from coarse meat, produce twen- ° manufactory established at Newport, Rhode- 
ty-one killogrammes of broth, which isa sufticient !sland, which tony profitable employment in this 
quantity for dealing out to four hundred and forty "°” branch to 500 young ladies, and the various 
of the hospital poor. articles of their ingenious and tasty needle will 
There is no process which requires less skill bear comparison with any thing of the kind ever 
and is more economical, for it saves even the ex- imported. 
pense of fuel. | [Who can reflect upon the preceding statement 
SOLA TERRE We re eee (and not be delighted with its effect, whereby five 
Thames Tunnel.—After copying the account of hundred young ladies are enabled to earn a re- 
the bursting in of the tunnel under the river spectable livelihood, and preserve themselves 
Thames, at London, the Editor of the Greenfield against those temptations which beset worthy fe- 
Gazette, adds the following information. males unblessed with wealth ? There is more in 
This stupendous undertaking is not likely to fail this little item, than in any of the largest speeches 
in consequence of the late disaster. ever delivered in congress against the expediency 
The final success of it was at first doubted.— of encouraging domestic industry.] JViles’ Reg. 
One former attempt has, we believe, been made | perangrenamers 
to construct a tunnel under the Thames, and’ We have scen a sample of wool taken from a 
abandoned. The present work has been in pro- four year old Merino buck, ow ned by Mr Charles 
gress some few years, and was completed nearly L. Smith, Esq. of Newhaven. Sixteen pounds of 
two thirds of the distance across the bed of the “00! was sheared from this sheep a few days 
river, when the water burst in. It has been re- since,of three years’ growth, measuring in length 
garded by some in this country, as rather an af-. 11] inches, and of a very fine and superior quality. 
fair of curiosity aud wonder, considering the mag- | Keene Sentinel. 
nitude and boldness of the undertaking, than a 
work of public utility. But it is of great impor- | 
tance to the city of London, and the population of 


establishing a steam boat from Newport to Narr 
|ganset, and cutting a canal across the island 
Canonicut. 





There are six bridges across the Thames im 


om . ; l The Meetinghouse in Athol was destroyed by 
1176 and finished in 1209, Westminster Bridge, |fire on the evening of the 7th inst. supposed by 
begun in 1739, and completed in 1750, Blackfriars | design. The comraunion plate and many of the 


commenced in 1760 and finished 1768. Waterloo, | books were_saved. 


A company is incorporated in Rhode Island fox, 


te Se 
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From the U. S. Gazetle. 


| CRUELTY. 

| We have had frequent occasion to regret the 
|inhumanity of persons intrusted with the are of 
teams of good horses. Many of them appear to 

silk in different parts of North America before | derive abundant satisfaction from a frequent and 
the war of the revolution, and those which haye|severe application of their heavy whips to the 
since been made, and are now making in Con-| head of the poor beast, occasionally it would seem 
necticut and Philadelphia, leave not a doubt that/ their rival in intellect. An instance of the kind 
the nurture of the silk worm may be advanta-| occurred on Wednesday afternoon in North Third 
geously prosecuted in the United States. The | street. A man mounted upon the near horse of 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture,| his team, was endeavoring to direct the other 
therefore, think it their duty to recommend the|borse to run towards the left, by pulling the rein 
extensive cultivation of the white mulberry tree, | on the opposite side. Indignent, at length, at the 
the leaves of which, it is generally known, are | stupidity of his horse, which could not understand 
the best fruit for this invaluable insect. The trees| this system of contrarieties, he proceeded to the 
may be propagated cither from seeds or cuttings. | use of his whip, and applied it with such efficien- 
The ripe fruit may be sown in drills in rich earth, | cy as to induce a stream of blood from the nostrils 
and if slightly covered, they will quickly vege-| of the poor beast, besides lacerating his neck and 
tate. Plants produced in this way last autumn,/bead. Fortunately for the cause of decency, a 
bore the severe cold of the past winter, and when | constable, who understood his duty, arrived and 
transplanted in the spring, have grown vigorous-| put a stop to further brutality. Though the of- 
ly. Cuttings may be set out inthe spring. It may} fender was not taken before a magistrate, as he 
be useful to mention to those who are unacquaint- | deserved, he was not permitted to proceed until 
ed with the proper mode of procedure, that the|he properly arranged the tackling of his vehicle, 
vround should be dug or ploughed deep and late | and promised to be merciful to his cattle. We 


CULTURE OF SILK. 
‘The successful experiments in the culture of | 


in the autumn, left rough all winter, and after be- 
ing harrowed or raked smooth in the spring, the 
cuttings should be put in at least cight inches 
deep, and at such distances as will permit the in- 


mention not these things as any matter of news, 
but aware that our paper will fall into the hands, 
or be read in the presence of, those whom such 
proceedings cencern, we are desirous of caution- 


ing the unmerciful man, and assuring him that 
there are laws against the abuse of animals, and 
there are those ia our city and liberties who will 
put those laws in force.—U. S. Gazette. 


tervals to be easily kept clean. Those who pos- 
sess white mulberry trees will find their profit in 
preparing the seeds for sale. This may be done, 
by rubbing them out from the ripe fruit between 
the hand in water, and after the seeds have set- 
tled, pouring off the water drying them in the 
shade. Owners of vacant lots on the ground plot | 
of the city and vicinity, and fgrmers may add to} aor 2 : : 
their revenue by establishing nurserios of the | interest in improvements in Agriculture, will no 
ve, that doubt learn with pleasure, that no less than seven 
the demand for them will annually increase. The | Vineyards have been established in these states, 
value of the sewing silk and raw silk made in | from plants furnished by Mr Andrew Parmentier, 
three counties of Connecticut, in the year 1810,|at the Horticultural Garden in Brooklyn, Long 
wag $28,503 according to the estimate of the | Island, and that they are all in the most flourish- 
United States Marshals, and as the business has | img condition. We are assured of the following 





Vineyards in the State of New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut. 





trees ; for there is every reason to belie 


been greatly extended every year since that time, | facts: these vineyards are at Middletewn, N. J. | 


it is reasonable to presume that the present a-|and nota single plant has failed ; those at Yel- 
mount of this article is double this sum. It would|!ow Hook, Flatbush and Flatbush Hill, L. I. are 
be much increased if the value of the home-made | equally successful ; the one at Bridgeport, Conn. 
stockings, mitts, avd garments made of silk, and |is very flourishing ; and that at Phillipstown, N. 
mixtures of cotton, wool! and silk, with which al-|Y- promises to flourish very well this season.— 
most every house in part of Windham county | Several other establishments of the same kind are 
abounds, be taken into consideration. ‘The seri-| about to be undertaken, under the superintend- 
us addition to the usual income of the farmers,|ence of Mr P. who warrants his Grape Vines to 
derived from the culture of silk, may be considered 
as so much c : 
made on the spot by a member of this society, it} There can never bea finer opportunity than the 
vas ascertained, that it did not interfere with the | present for forming establishments of the kind, as 
regular erops, aud it was even acknow!edged by | Mr P. is willing to select and furnish the species 
some that they received more monev from the /of Vines most congenial to the different soils, po- 


sale of their silk, than they did from the produce | Sitions and exposures. Mr P. also engages that if| 
of their farms. It is presumed that no greater in-|there should happen to be any mistakes in the | 


eC eIY x . h 
ducement need be offered to farmers in other| plants, he may receive from France, and they 
tates to attend to this profitable branch of busi-| should not prove the same he sells them for, he 


The public and particularly those who feel an| 


live, provided his instructions are followed, in case | 
lear gain, for from personal inquiries | the order contains more than one hundred plants. | 
g nquiries 


By order of the Society, 
RICHARD PETERS, Presideat. 
W. S. Wanner, Secretary. 


The New England Society’s third semi-annual 
Sale of American Goods of every description of- 


fered, will take place in Boston on the 25th of 


next month—and gorus will be received the whole 
of the week previcu 
* 


will furnish those of the proper kind without any 
} additional expense whatever. 

All the different vineyards above mentioned, 
have been established in order to furnish the New 
York market with table grapes. This new branch 
of culture promises to be as lucrative to the culti- 
vators, as it will be agreeable to the consumers. 

The Autumn is generally preferred in France 
for planting the roots of the Grape, especially in 





dry, light or hot. soils, which are generally the | 


best. This is the opinion of Mr P. as well as of 
Doctor Vanderveer, who has a very flourishing 
Vineyard at Flatbush, to which he made an addi- 
tion last Fall, of 300 Grape Vines from Mr Par 
mentier’s garden.—.V. Y. Daily dv. 





It may rain so hard as to set a house on fire.— 
During Thursday eveaing last it rained very hard 
in Troy for about 2 hours ; and between 12 and } 
o’clock we were alarmed, says the Budget, by the 
cry of fire in our streets, which, on repairing to 
the scene of alarm, proved to be ashed containing 
unslacked lime for the new Episcopal Church, 
now building in this city, the fire being occasion- 
ed by the slacking of a large quantity of lime, 
which it contained, being wet by the rain, and 
produced a conflagration which burnt with as 
much violence as if the whole had been a heap 
of dry shavings. 





Economical Mode of Cutting Cauliflowers.—In.- 
| stead of cutting off the whole head of a cauliflower, 
‘leave a part on, the size of a gooseberry, and all 
|the leaves ; second, and even third heads will be 
formed, and thus they may be eaten for two or 
three months; when at present, by cutting the 
head completely off, the beds of Cauliflowers are 
gone in two or three weeks.—We quote the above 
from a cotemporary, but with all due submission to 
his horticultural knowledge, we must say that it 
stands opposed to our own experience. The only 
plan we have found to succeed with cauliflowers, 
is to pull them up at once, root and branch, and 
plant others in their stead ; they do not form separ 
| ate heads like ordinary cabbages, at least we 
| have never seen them do so.—Concord paper. 








A letter from Callao, South America, gives the 
| following as the price of provisions at that place. 
\in February last :—* A fowl costs $1.00, and if it 
jis selected, it is $1.25—a small and poor turkey 
| $5.00—and a quarter of mutton, too lean to be sold 
in the Boston market, $4.00—and everything else 
/in proportion.” 





Seeing is Believing.—Yesterday great numbers 
| of our citizens were gratified at seeing the Steam 
| Grist Mill, erected in this town, upon the original 
| plan of Dr John A. Wadsworth, in successful op- 
,eration. The engine worked to admiration, and 
propelled a stone, of the largest kind, with great 
/ease. -It dispenses with the boiler, and is called 
(the Safety Engine. There can be no doubt of its 
entire success.—R. I. Amer. 





The Northampton Gazette mentions that 16,000 
sheep are owned in Hinsdale, (Berkshire) most of 
the wool of which has this season brought from 
33 to 40 cents; for some parcels a higher price 
has been obtained. 


River-weeds, for manure.—Of these there are 
great abundance in many rivers, wares, brooks, 
ponds, and wet ditches. When these are in full 
| vegetation, they should be taken out, and be laid, 
for a few days, in small parcels, to let the water 
drain from them. They should then be laid in 
heaps to ferment; when this is over, the weeds 
should be mixed with three times their quantity ot 
lime, and after a short interval, turned and well 
mixed into a top dressing for gras 

Sea-weed, sweepings of roads, moss earth, de 
jcayed vegetables, are all useful, and 
‘verted into manure by the careful farmer. 


| 
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WATERING VEGETABLES. 
On the Use and Abuse of watering Vegetables in| 


dry Seasons, and on the Advantages of Shade to | 


Culinary Crops in Times of great Drought.— 
By Mr George Fulton, Gardener to Lord North- 
wick, at Northwick Park, Gloucestershire. 


Sir,—As a reader of your very useful Magazine, | NEW E 


may I beg to be allowed to offer a few remarks | 


| pendent of its own use, it is also an excelle 


} 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


nt pro- 
tection for vegetables in dry weather. 
I am, Sir, &c. 
” m Grorce Futon. 
’ orth wires Park, near Moreton in the Marsh. 











NGLAND FARMER. 


on the watering of vegetables, as applying more | BOSTON, FRIDAY, JULY 13, 1827. 


particularly to last year and the present dry) 
season ? Such seasons, I believe, have prevented | 


anumber of gardeners from raising any thing! 


near the variety of vegetables usually in demand 


by the cook of a considerable family. The scorch- | 


ing suns of the longest days of the year, want of 


: ‘ 
rain, and almost no dew in the night, are, no 
doubt, the principal causes of the failures that | 


have generally taken place in the vegetable king- 
dom: but there are other causes, under particu- 
lar circumstances, which I think ought to be no- 
ticed. One is the carrying to an injudicious ex- 
tent, the watering of vegetables in very dry 
weather. How often do we see water thrown up- 
on plantsin the open airas it were at random, 
and frequently the earth washed away from their 


best roots? How compressed the earth becomes | 
after repeated watering is well known, particu- | 
larly in stiffor clayey soils. It seems against the | 


economy of nature to water plants at all in a clear 
atmosphere and dry state of the air. Vegetables, 
instead of being retreshed, in the night become 
chilled, and actually scalded as it were in the 
day. The sickly appearance of plants under such 
treatment is soon visible, and the death of many is 
the consequence. 

Water is used too freely in dry seasons upon 
the stem of the plant, both by young gardeners 
and cottagers in their gardens: the former pours 
it on them without any other thought than what 
is necessary for the performance of the operation ; 
while the latter thinks that in watering so much 
he is doing great things, although his cabbages 
are in the last stages of consumption before his 
eyes. All this is wrong, a variation in this as in 
many other points of gardening, is better than 
uniformity of treatment. J have found that in the 
evenings sprinkling low-growing vegetables over 
their leaves, and alternately watering their roots, 


is a good method, if the surrounding air be in a| 
with 


meist state: but ifthe drought increases 
much sunshine, it is better to withhold water for 
a time ; then again to vary the system, by water- 
ing between the rows of vegetables, alleys, &c., 
which tends, in some degree, to produce a moist 
This, however, should only be done 
at atmospheric dews, 


ae 


air and dew. 
in calm evenings, in order t! 


and all exhalations from the earth, water, and 
vegetation may be promote 1. Watering when 
o 4 ' 





tte 
f 


with good effects, 
vegetation is, in 
Ina great degree. 

used by 


tect vegetables, 


clouds intervene is attend: 
and also when it actu: 
the latter case, accelera 

Different kin 
| 


ul 


have been 


gardeners in ho! o pr 


and I believe not 10 ‘ss. The practice 
of growing vegetadies between beds of aspara- 
gus, is, I think, a good one. I |iave, last year ay 

the present, had cabbages, cauliflowers, dwari 
peas of the Spanish sort, spinage, French beans, 
and lettuces, between asparagus beds, for a great 


part of both seasons, when they were scanty crops 
every. where inthe garden. Therefore I 
consider that the above useful vegetable is not 
extent it ought to be, as, inde- 


' 
e . 


ise 


a the 
VY eee 


eultivated t 


RING 

Mr Fessenperx—In your paper of the 15th ult. 

I noticed an inquiry for “an effectual cure for the 

Ring Worm.” In addition to the information dl- 

|ready furnished, I would offer the following sim- 

ple recipe, which from actual observation, ‘in nu- 
merous instances,) I believe to be infallible. 

Take the root of the common. yellow, or wild 

\dock ; wash it clean, bruise it, or cut it in very 

| thin slices ; put it in a cup, or other small vessel, 


WORM. 


jand add vinegar sufficient to cover it. Let it stand 


'a day or two, then apply the moisture to the Ring 
|Worm, by rubbing it with a piece of the root, two 
or three times a day, for a few successive days, 
and it will effect an entire cure. J. 
_ July 10, 1827. 


PROCESS FOR PURIFYING HONEY. 


It is stated in the Mechanic’s Magazine that the 
Jews of Moldavia and Ukraine, prepare, without 
any expense or trouble, and with common honey, 
a sort of sugar which is solid and white as snow. 
This they send to Dantzic, where the distillers 
use itin making their liquor. The process con- 
sists in exposing the honey to frost, for three 
| weeks, insome place where neither sun nor snow 
can reach it, in a vessel which is not a conductor 
of caloric. The honey is not congealed, but be- 
comes clear and hard like sugar. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 


| A-writer in the London Mechanic’s Magazine 
isays that by mixing layers of straw, in ricks or 
stacks, the strength of the clover is absorbed by 
the straw, which, thus impregnated, both horses 
and cattle eat greedily, and the cloveris dried and 
| prevented from heating. This practice is particu- 
| larly calculated for second crops of clover and rye 


grass. 


WORMS IN FRUITS, PEACH TREES, &c. 

There exists a genus of insects called Curculio, 
belonging to the Coleoptera or Beetle order, 
which includes numerous species. The last Phi- 
ladelphia Edition of Willich’s Encyclopedia, art. 
“ Fruit,” coutains some observations on the sub- 
ject of the insect communicated to Dr Mease, by 
Dr James Tilton, of Wilmington, Delaware{which 
were republished in the New England Farmer, vol. 
ii. page 69.) We will here give a condensed view 
of that article, with such further information rela- 


tive to this insect as we have in possession and 


think most likely to prove useful. 

Early in the spring, about the time when the 
fruit-trees are in blossom, the Curculiones, [in the 
shape of bugs or beetles] 

\ y the trees, and deposit their eggs, nits, 
mbrjos, in the young frnit. The 
of the fruit, 
most instances, perishes and falls to the ground ; 

nd apes into the earth. It remains 
th like other beetles, in the form of a 
grub or worm, during the winter, and is metamor- 


! 
A 


a 


a 


« + | 
or maggot thus 


nclosed preys on the pulp which: in 


1 
the Insect esc 
h 
i. 


In e ent 


nhoser 


into a bue r beetle in the snrine 
into a bug or bectle in the spring. 


ascend from the earth, ! 





| Although the curculio delights most in the 
| smooth-skinned stoned fruits, such as nectarines, 
|plums, apricots, &cs it nevertheless attacks the 
| rough skinned peach, the apple, -pear, and quince 
| The stone fruits are more sure to perisl, by the 
| wounds inflicted by these insects, so as to fall in 
| due time to the ground, and afford opportunity for 
‘the young curculio ta hide itself in the earth.— 
| Although multitudes of seed fruits fall, yet many 
recover from their wounds, which heal up with 
deeply indented scars. This probably disconcerte 
the curculio, in its intended course to the earth. 

Hogs are of service in destroying this insect.— 
If suffered to go at Jarge.among fruit trees, they 
devour all the fruit tha, falls, and thus destroy the 
curculiones contained Wait. The ordinary fowls 
ofa farm yard are great devourers of beetles.— 
The smooth stone fruits from this cause succeed 
much better in lanes and yards, where the poultry 
run without restraint, than in gardens and other 
inclosures where the fowls are excluded. 

* Even horned cattle and all sorts of stock may 
be made to contribute to the preservation of our 
valuable fruits. By running among the trees they 

n0t only trample to death multitudes of these in- 
sects; but by hardening the ground, as in lanes, 
it becomes very unfit to receive or admit such 
tender maggots as craw! from the fallen fruits.— 
Besides, the curcuiio is very timid, and when 
frightened by the cattle rubbing against the tree, 
or otherwise, their manner is to fold themselves 
up in a little ball gnd fall to the ground, where 
they may be trampled and devoured by the 
stock, poultry, &c. Col. T. Forrest, of German- 
town having a firte plum-tree near his pump, tied 
a rope from the tree to his pump-handle, so. that 
the tree was geiitly agitated every time there was 
occasion to pump water. The consequence was 
that the fruit on this treé was preserved in the 
greatest perfection.” 

Dr Tilton then states that turpentine, and all 
terebinthinate substances are offensive to insects 
in general, and mentions that little bits of board, 
about the size of a case knife, dipped in tar and 
hung among the branches of fruit trees had pre 
served their fruit from this insect. That it was 

thought that common turpentine would be stil! 
better, being equally pungent and more durable in 
its effects—that digging round the tree, and mak- 
ing bare their roots in winter—protecting them 
by pavements, smoking, brushing, watering, &c 
may be successfully employed for the preserva- 
tion of fruit ona few favourite trees; “ but it is 
manifest from the preceding history, that a right 
disposition of etock, especially hogs, among thé 
fruit trees, can only be relied upon by a farmer, 
with orchards of considerable extent. And that 
the stock, poultry, &c. may perform the task as- 
signed them, it is evident that « proper disposition 
of fruit trees is essentially necessary. 

‘As the smooth stone fruits are the ground nur 
‘series of the curculio, special care should be taken 
'to have these effectually protected. Unless this 
can be done, a farmer should not suffer them to 
He wil] derive no benefit 


grow on his plantation. 


from them; and they will furnish a destructive 
vermin that will ruin his otber fruits. Cherry 
trees, nectarines, plums, apricots, &c. should 


therefore be planted in lanes and hard beaten yards 
or paved yards, the common high ways of all the 
stock of the farm, and not beyond the range of the 

Orchards of apple trees 
&c. should all be in one 


ordinary domestic fowls. 
pear trees, peach trees, 














—— 
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enclosure. The pear trees and peach trees may | every fruit grower to try this simple experiment ; | which would weigh 90 the instant it is separated 
occupy corners of the whole design, 80 as occa- at least so to dispose of his fruits which fall|from the stack, would waste to 80(in trussing, ex- 
sionally to be poured off. In large orchards care | prematurely from his trees as to destroy the| posure on the road, and at market for about 24 
should be taken that the stock of hogs is sufficient | worms they contain. |hours,) by the time it is usually delivered to the 
to eat up all the early fruit which falls from May | | purchaser. During the following winter, the 
until August. This precaution will be more espec- If ; ea bitic J . oheges will be little or nothing. It is nearly obvi- 
ially necessary in large peach orchards ; for, other- | Foe Barve RO particular ambition to devour in- lous that the same hay wil weigh on delivery 80 
wise, when the hogs become cloyed with the pulp | octs, (as the gisnt rigors. gates oe tye ac-| in summer, and 90 in winter. From this circum- 
of the peach, they will let it fall out of their mouths, braggea to Rebslaig,) with ona salads, cab 48S, | stance, and others which relate to price, a farmer 
and content thémeslves with the kerneiwhich they | 9°: YOu Will steep them a few minutes tn salt) may determine what season of the year is most 
like better: and thus the curculio escaping from | water before boiling of eating. Clean water from | advisable for him to sell his hay.” 

their jaws may hide under ground until the next | the sea, or a solution of common salt, will answer | i Aa: NASR EE SENT 

spring. Solitary trees of one fruit or another, re- | equally well. / You may wash your vegetables “ Internal Improvements.—The Legislature at 
mote from the orchard, should be regarded as nur- jcmmens time in clean fresh water, and the same | their last winter session, passed a resolve author 
series of the curculio,and ought to be cut down, salt water will answer for several times if it be | ising the appointment of a Board of Commission. 
ex removed to the commén enclosure. A young | strained immediately after, and decanted immedi-/ers and an Engineer, to make surveys and esti 
orchard should not be planted in the place of, or ately before you use it. | mates of any canal er railroad which should be 
adjacent to an old one, that it may not be immedi- | HAYMAKING. | directed by the Legislature. They afterwards or- 
ately infested aa the curculio. Pita dered surveys to be made, under the direction oi 


vy vs Cc ] 1 ‘4 se * P 
“It is also apparent from what has been said, | ¢ are should be taken to cut grass as close and | this board, of the route of a railroad from Boston 


‘ : venly as possible, because the bottom is often in- to Providence, and of two canal routes connected 
that great advantages might result from an asso-|terwoven with a sort of net work of leaves and}. - oe, mn Si 
iwith the Blackstone canal. No appropriation 


clation or combination of whole neighborhoods | spires, which makes it much more valuable than |b owev Std date t. aa 
against this commonenemy. Although a dili-/ an equal length towards the top of the growth. — | tt pater: tag 9g rts Ae be 4 eee "y 
gent farmer may accomplish much, by due at-| Besides, it is remarked that grass will not thrive rey Sy ms ges: oe hae tas a on set eae ty 
tention within his own territory, the total exter- well, which is not mown close. It is very essen- | sae au rN eile r eee er ed 
mination of the curculio can hardly be expected, | tial to improve the fore part of the season, for, ber ne a 34 rr A Meg om ” — 
but by the concurrent efforts of whole districts.” | says the Farmer’s Guide, «it has been found by Pca gat = Ne re sprigs the Goveyner oe 
Dr Tilton again adverts to this subject O86 let- | actual observations for a nninber of years, that on | “pauaeaicghi aa ae ed dit b sonhh om 
ter to Richard Peters, President of the Philadel- Han average, nore rain fails in summer after the gamers and an engineer, to make an eames ant 
phia Society for Promoting Agriculture, publish-| 15th and 20th of July than before.” The direc-|y > of a. route of routes of s yeilrost trom 
ed in the first volume of the Memoirs of said So- ,tions which are given in English books on agri- | Boston aflinsin Hudson nts fa These apt — 
ciety, and says, “For destroying the worms at|oylture for hay-making will por apply to our cli- Pin new organized, by the appointment of the fo 
the root of the tree, the best method I have ever | mate, which has a dryer atmosphere and a more owing gratamen : 
employed, is to draw dirt from the root of the tree | ardent sun than any part of Great Britain. Thus For the survey of the Western Railroad. 
in the fall, and pour boiling water on the roots.— | Loudon says “ Care should be taken to proportion Ilon. Nahum Mitchell, and ? la “Te sepa 
- “ one, = practice is, to return the soil to the number of hay-makers to that of the mowers,| Col. Samuel M McKay. 4 a 
1¢ tree, im the form of a hill. By means of this | so that there may not be more grass on hand ataj| Col. James F. Baldwin, Engineer. 
ge a tree may be preserved many years.” \time than can be managed. This proportion is 1 
mies dieniaee one og roe Bese | about twenty hay-makers, (of which number twelve 
; ee - particularly atten-| may be women,) to four mowers; the latter are 
tive to fruit, gave the following Teceipt for the | sometimes ieee half a day to iupiat the former.” 
oe sate oe lg ee Seating re Ahern In this country it is thought that cutting the grass 
Y|is about half the labour of making and securing | satisfactory to the public, and will afford an assu 


the dirt from around the roots, and where you dis- | 

abi the hay crop; and women are rarely employed. | ; at 

“ m- aol ; women are rarely e yed. |,., : ah ce 
cover gum issuing out you will also find a white) [py mowing without a due degree of skill, the la- | rance that the important investigations proposed, 


maggot, which is carefully to be taken away, then , te : . PS . jwill be thoroughly and judiciously made. It i 
wash the body and roots with strong hatuas chad easebtaks dala ws tie aoe acctoemn aa hoped in the survey of the Western railroad, the 
you will repeat now and then in the spring and|hane it on a fence. and betake himself to a m | Commissioners will have the assistance of some o! 
summer.” Soap suds heated after a family wash | pers amienee pete Arata ac am sts a \the Engineers in the United States service, to co 
and poured on the roots of the trees, about the jt, The Farmer's pein neler (i rn ;operate with the Engincer of the Board, as they 
middle of August, have been used with success | most commonly used ath oer Paes ie! po “| have been employed, by order of the War Depart 
in destroying the young worm. Surrounding the | but some use ion which is nearly in the hie | eet on works of similar Kencription in other parts 
trees with straw, applied tengthwise about an inch’ of a half circle call in ‘Mitha hee oe an ad jof the Union, and we understand an application 
thick, ashes, lime, &c. have also been recommend- | req or thie Pa ‘ies h a ne , ms e¢ danell j has been made by the Executive of this State for 
ed, and “ doubtless useful for destroying the They take papi nack pre Sie dhaeckie oateeaten (Oe aid on this occasion.— Boston Daily Adv. 
worm, which attacks the body and limbs of the! : fgg *2s yen aay —- ——_—_______—— 
peach tree. aaet Poke ashen: ‘a oy rang ag The 90th Number of the Edinburgh Review is 
A friend has suggested that it would be easy | ition of -_ bod at a ig ? aia ie xt + | just published by Wells & Lilly ; and contains ar 
and expedient to prevent the ravages of the cur- | poine it ‘tee an Abe en ant ig . . “sea! ve jticles.on the following subjects :—Machiavelli— 
culio, at least to any considerable extent by gath- | twisted round Kd the cnet fied teas —— ae | Voleanoes—Anne Boleyn, a tragedy—Revenue 
ering and destroying all the apples, peaches, and | than bringing ag te ast * ca cane yg ne 20a jand Commerce of India—British Campaign at 
other fruits, which fall from the trees before the} ssiaies the ooute eeediil “4 er see | Washington and New Orleans—Social and Indus- 
principal crop is collected. He says that he has | Seiad wie, Te . ae ee be} | trial Capacities of Nerroes—Catholic Question— 
carefully gathered, for some years past, all those dried into van vin fee "aie op eine | Complaints of the Ship-Owners ; Reciprocity Sys 
fruits which fell spontaneously from his fruit trees, four by th Ww “ ts cid vetiga er — IN tem—System and Administration of English Law 
and which are by some called windfalls, boiled we by the time it ls laid on the stack ; it is then —History and Principles of Life Assurance— 


. . | further reduced, by he v i i M ae in ‘ . > 
them up with Indian meal, and other proper arti- |, month perh: sng ae and he ag onc Further Notices ef Hieroolyphics.—Terms $5.00 
Pf f aps > tw e*si 
cles, and gave them to his hogs. He thus sub-!.¢ geared cestoahe <r adeenpty taeda ) 1S: per annum. 
: 2 ,of grass are reduced to 95 lbs of hay; and be- = 


serves two useful purposes ; to wit, destroys his | 


WASH YOUR SALADS IN SALT WATER. 





For the Board of Internal Improvement 
Hon. John Mills, Cc Oe 
Willard Phillips, sia. eset nin lal 
James Hayward, Esq. Engineer. 

These appointments we conceive will be highs 





curculiones and provides a useful ali ¢ for hi tween that and $0 it continues through the win- Early Melons.—The Rochester Telegraph o! 
sti... Sia camp Wak ‘class be ° acs Pel haa From the middle of March till September, the 23d ult. says we were yesterday presented 
Seaatien. ‘die pon car als wading “a 7 RA e tae {the operations of trussing and marketing expose with a fully ripe melon from the garden of Col. 
f ye almost altogether | ; : 4 . 1 “Oh oF 1. 
. . e gether! itso much to the sun and wind, as to render it Oliver Strong. which, we learn has produced an 
disappeared from his premises. We would advise | . : 


considerably lighter, probably 80; that is, hay abundance of Cucumbers for the last three weeks. 
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From the Hampshire Gazette. 

Mr. Jupp—Mr Oliver Morton, of Whately, in- 
forms me that Canada thistles may be entirely 
exterminated by mowing them on the 6th and 7th 
of July. 
them several years, with complete success. J. W. 

There are probably certain days for cutting 
thistles, which will be more effectual for their de- 
struction than any other ; but it may be doubted 
whether the proper time will always be the Gth 
and 7th of July. Something depends on the 
season, and the state of the sap.—But ifthe 6th 
and 7th are the only days that will produce 
the desired effect, it is tobe regretted that Mr 


Oliver Morton did not communicate the informa- | 


tion a little sooner. 


Substances preserved from Humidity.—When a 
mixture of one part oil and two parts of resin is 
forced, by the application of a high temperature, 
to penetrate porous substances, as building stones, 
plaster, &c. it renders them perfectly impenctra- 
ble to moisture.—Mec. Mag. 





2 great day’s work at Shearing Sheep.—While 


shearing the flock of sheep belonging to the es- | 


tate of Gen. John Peck, on the 7th inst. Clark 
Marshall and Isaac Smalley, sheared one hundred 
sheep each, from sun to sun, in good order. The 


sheep were mostly of the Merino breed, yielding | 


from 3 to 5 pounds of wool per head.— V1. nz, 











There has been an afray at St. Recis, Canada, | 
at the annuai Catholic <clebration at that place, | 


between Reitish Indians and American Indians, 
which resulted in the death of one American and 
one British Indian, and one Frenchman by stab- 


bing. 


That writer does the most good who gives his 
reader the most knowledge, and takes from him 


the least time. 





The last arrivals from Europe bring London 
dates to the first of June, and Paris to the last of 
May. The new British ministry is increasing in 
popularity. In the House of Lords their majority 
is two to one; and in that of the Commons, three 
out of four are on the side of the ministry. 

The English government has refused to in- 


crease the duty on wool, on the ground that the | 
French and Dutch were already able to undersell | 
the English Manufactures in the Mexican and 5 


other markets. 
A letter from St. Petersburgh of May 12, stated 


that a fleet of 18 sail was fitting out at Cranstadt 
for the Mediterranean. Some suppose this as in- 
dicating war, but others are of opinion, that dis- 
cipline, exercise, and the usual routine of nationa! 
concerns are the only objects aimed at. 

A frigate called the Guerriere has been built in 
France for the Pacha of Egypt, which had arriv- 
ed in Alexandria, but a corvette, which accom- 
panied her, is said to have been captured by the 
Greeks. 

It is stated that Lord Cochrane has commenced 
operations with success against the ‘Turks, having 
captured four Turkish vessels at Navarino laden 
with provisions for Ibrahim Pacha. 





A person in Rochester, N. Y. is shipping large 
quantities of kiln-dricd Indian meal to Montreal, 
hence to.be sent to the W. Indies. 


He has tried this mode of destroying | 


| The Buffalo Journal of the 26th ult. says, Con- 
| fidence in the Canada market has greatly dimin- | 
,ished, and merchants are again giving a direction | 
‘to their provisions, through the accustomed chan- | 
nel to New York. 


Bolting Cloths and 


quod 


| 
Sparring—After some remarks made by Lord | 
Lauderdale, in which his Lordship indulged the | 
Upper House with a taste of his admirable prin- | 
ciples and speculations, Lord King engaged him} ete a 
. . . . ! 
in a little private conversation :—Lord K. Indeed, | Constantly for sale by B. F. WHITE, No. 11 Kilby 
my Lord, I cannot comprehend you—Lord L. | street, Boston. . 
that’s your affair. I can’t find you in comprehen-| nih 9 0 Sheep. 
sion.— Lord K. No. That I verily believe. Your 8} On Friday the 24th August next, at 3 o'clock P. M. 
is Not an exporting head. It is terribly put to it, at Brighton near Boston, will be sold by public auc 
to raise sufficient for home consumption. | tion, a choice stock of about 100 Saxony Rams, just 
; ~ -~~ — ! imported in the brig Comet, Capt. Meef, from Ham- 
| -4ntoine Malapar, one of the directors of the | burg, 
N. Y. Marble Company, who, after the explosion; These sheep were selected from the purest blood in 


‘of that institution, escaped to France, arrived in| the kingdom, and will be fouud at least, equal in point 
| of fineness of. fleece and symmetry of form to any here- 


eoran Set were gn hn oe a ie * tofore imported. The sale will be perfectly free and 
appears, of making a compromise with his credi-| | jjimited. 

tors in this country. A few hours after his arriv-} Samples of the wool from different parts of °"_- =< 
al, he was arrested on a writ for several thousand] imal may be seen at No, 46 Centr=' street, or at the 
dollars. His creditors having expected his arriv- | tg of the auctioneers. 2. any time previous to the 
al in Canada, took the necessary means beforehand | "©: VOOLIDGE, POOR & HEAD. 


ger tereh red "PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 
It may be useful to our fair readers to know that | - JUCE. 


muffs, tippets, and other articles of fur, which, | a 


STONES 
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when put into any kind of wood or paper box or 
drawoz, are so generally liable to injury from | APPLES, best, bbl | _| none, 
‘moths, if put into tin boxes, will remain for years | 8SHES, et gael aga CE od oa i = 
outa. pear Oo - - + = 95 ¢ 
calnjured. BEANS, white, - - - - - [bush) 1 62) 2 00 
| The bill for establishing the University of New BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. new, -. |bbi. 9 23) 9 50 
|Hampshire, has been rejected in the House nd cargo, ona new, - - 4 bs “ 
ives of . H 12F No 2, new, - - { 5 
— of that State by a vote of 12 to | BUTTER, inspect.” No. |. new, | 1b. | 12 15 
feos CHEESE, new milk, - - - - 8} 10 
| —anemes | skimmed milk, -- 4 | 3} ¢ 
Notice. ee Ey ean ee 8 8 Xe | j 
| A young gentleman who has had adventages of the; FLAX SEED - - - - - - [bushi 90 +1 00 
| best academical, university and professional education, | FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl. 5 50) 5 62 
j and of acquiring the French and Italian languages a- | Genesee, ow ord 475; 5 00 
broad, wishes to obtain a situation which would be | Rys, best, ee ait | none 
| permanent, as professor or tutor ina college, or instrac-; GRAIN, Rye -— - - + = jbush/ i 80 
tor in an academy or school. Any propositious, present | Corn - - - = | 60 
lor prospective, addressed to A. B. care ef Rev. Dr. | Barley - Po. oe | 4 00 
| Jenks, Boston, Mass. will receive immediate attention. | is os wets | 40 
"A few copies of the Farmers’, Mechanics’, Manufac-; HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - | Ib. 9 10 
turers’ and Sportsman’s Magazine, for sale at this office:| HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 12; 15 
. eis 6° = lcask| 1060, 1 10 


‘this work will be a valuable acquisition to any gentle- | LIME, 
{man’s library—among other engravings are one of the | OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernigal. 77 76 
celebrated horse Eclipse and also one of Duroc. |} PLAISTER PARIS retails at ton.| 2 75) 32 00 
| Also a variety of the most approved agricultural books. | PORK, Bone Middlings, new,  ‘[bbi. | 13 00) 14 4 
5 5U 


Turnip Seed, &c. navy, mess, do. 10 75) 11 


™ ‘ > § 0 
Just received at the New England Farmer office, No. | 10 50 ut o” 
bd ibush| L 50 1 75 





Cargo, Nol, do. = - 





52 North Market Street, Boston, an extensive assort- | SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, ih z 10 
‘ment of Turnip Seeds, some of which are the growth of| C love r * 2 .£:5° Bees an 45 
‘the present season—the finest sorts either for family use | WOAQL, Merino, full blood,wash ,| 20 on 
‘er stock. The most approved sorts fer the former are | do do unwashed > a 
| the White Stone, White Dutch, Red Top, Yellow Stone, | do 3-4 washed) ye 30 
| Yellow Malta. The Yellow Stone is one of uncommon | do 1-2 & 4 do 20 poe 

excellence, and keeps well. Of the sorts for field cul- Native ves do — 25 
| ture, the White Norfolk, White Globe, Green Round, } Pulled, Lamb #, Ist sort | +4 ~ 
{and Yellow Aberdeen or Bullock are preferable. The} einen 2d sort | | _ 

Yellow Aberdeen is most approved among the farmers do Spinning, Ist sort | nx = 

of England and Scotland, as it grows to a large size, is 
| very sweet and nutritious, and keeps till June. Also.) PROVISION MARKET. 
| Yellow Ruta Baga, or Russian Turnip, of the best des-| BEEF, best pieces - - - = | Ib. | i) 10 
icription. The above seeds were saved in Europe ex-| PORK, fresh, best pieces, - 8 10 
|pressly for us, and the utmost dependence may be sc whole hogs, - - - | | | none 
‘placed upon their genuine quality. A variety of Long; VEAL, - - + - - = = = } { 6 8 

and Turnip Radishes, suitable for growing the three} MUTTON, eet a oe 5) 7 
|ensuing months. Prickly or Fall Spinach, Long Prickly} POULTR¥, - - - = « = | { 15} 20 
land Early Cluster Cucumber ; also the genuine Girkin | BUTTER, keg & tub, - : { 12, 14 
jor West India pickling Cucumber, one of the finest lump, best, - . - | 4 16 

pickles.—The seed of the Scull Cap may yet besown to} EGGS, - - - - - - = = | | | 12 
| advantage. MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - jbush 70 75 
| Atthis place is kept the best supply of seeds, native Indian, do.- . - = | 80 85 
\and imported, that art and industry can procure. Cata-} POTATOES, (new) - - - | 1 06 

July5 |CIDER, (according to quality) jbbl.! 200! 4 0@ 





!logues furnished gratis. 
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HMiiscellanies. 
THE STORM OF WAR. 


O! once was felt the storm of war! 
It had an earthquake’s roar, 

It flashed upon the mountain height, 
And smoked along the shore. 

It thundered in a dreaming ear, 
And up the Farmer sprang ; 








and females of the cotton factory. The night 
grew very dark and the search very hopéless, and 
resort was finally had to all the men, women and 
children of the establishment, to help her find 
her boy. The buildings with all their stores and 
collars, their sluices, wheels, bands, buckles, were 
searched with an awful apprehension on the part 








lof the mother, and on the part of her assistants | 
{a yet more horrible though undefinable hope, (we | 


down upon the abodes of peace—broke open the 
plaintiff’s door—separated the weeping mother 
from her screeching infant—and took away my 
client’s rifle, gentlemen of the jury, for which we 
charge fifteen dollars.” 

The above reminds us of a Philadelphia Lawyer 
who in closing an argument, made use of the fo! 
lowing overpowering language : 

“ We bared his arm—GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY, 








ent net ET tr le em 


9! tt 


ee er 





!t muttered in a bold true heart, 


And a warrior’s harness rang. 
{t rambled by a widow’s door,— 
All but her hope did fail : | 


It trembled through a leafy grove, | 
And a maiden’s cheek was pale. 
It steps upon the sleeping sea, 
And waves around it howl ; 
It strides from top to foaming top, 
Out-frowning ocean’s scowl. 


And yonder sailed the merchant ship, 
There was peace upon her deck ; 

er friendly flag from the mast was torn, 
And the waters whelmed the wreck. 

But the same,blast that bore her down 
=“Ned a gallant daring sail, 


Chat lovew . ; . 
~ might of the blackening storm 
And laughed in’uc - -aring gale. % 
* m 


* * 


The stream that was a torrent once, 
Is rippled to a brook, 

I'he sword is broken, and the spear 
Is but a pruning hook. 

Che mother chides her truant boy, 
And keeps him well from harm ; 

While in the grove the happy maid 
Hangs on Mer lover’s arm. 


Another breeze is on the sea, 
Another wave is there, 
And floats abroad triumphantly, 
A banner bright and fair. 
And peaceful bands and happy hearts, 
And ga!lant spirits keep 
Each star that decks it, pure and bright, 
Above the rolling deep. Con. Mirror. 
The following toast was given by Judge Fiske, 
at the late celebration of the anniversary of the 
Charleston Forensic Club : 


The Lawyer’s Declaration— 
Fee sumple and a simple fer, 
And all the fees in tail, 
Are nothing when compared to thee, 
Thou best of fees, Fe-mele. 





Dne Swaliow does not make a Summer.—One 
sharp frosty day, the Prince of Wales went into 
the Thached-house Tavern, and ordered a beef- 
steak ; but observing that it was excessively cold, 
desired the waiter to bring him first a glass of 
brandy and water. He emptied it in a twinkling, 
then asecond, then a third. “ Now,” said his 
Royal Highness, “I am warm and comfortable ; 
bring my steak.” On this, Mr Sheridan, who was 
present, wrote the following impromptu : 





‘¢ The Prince came in and said "twas cold, 
Them put to his head a rummer; 

Till swallow after swallow came, 
Then he pronoune’d it swmmer.” 


This last week, a married woman in the neigh- 
boring town of , who had been working in a 
2otton factory, misse:! some hour or so after sun- 
set, her little boy of about four years old. How 
long he had been gone could not be totd, for the 
woman had been hard at work all the afternoon, 
and all others were too busy to care for her or 





her child. Her first search was silent and alone | 


—hoping to find him, and disliking to communi- 
cate a mother’s apprehensions to the other males 


| natare,) of finding a leg or an arm among some | sugar.” 


will out with the word though it shame human/ fir BAkED HIS ARM TO Inaven—and stole th 
{Lowell Journal.]} 
- “pe , an EN 
part of the machinery. Nothing, noteven acurl| ,, — ; ea eee ae 
of his hair, was to be found onthe well examined | , Phe ee Inielligenc >, has been sroownree 
cogs. Lantherns were in vain carried in nice and soe want of patronage. — sendy ere often poorly 
minute search round all the premises. Words- paid, and required to give away many of their pa 
worth, who so truly to nature describes the loss of | Pers which cost them money and labour. It is not 
Lucy Gray | easy to perceive why the printer should be requir 
4 e *. . . . . fal . 
ees a ae ‘ed to give an article in his line of business, any 
The sweetest thing that ever grew -- ss a wy ote tn 
Beside a human door” m0 van other people, or why he shoul 


, | worse paid. 
could tell of the agony of the parent, and the} Ww P tj dent 
. ° } s » ¥2) Tres e 

more useful because the less agitated exertions of | jai * ee Reps 4 papers ride sane ih 
her fellow laborers. But we will leave him and | GAS the e-eriiaa . “5 Pray Raw oe . sie 
return to the factory. Some one, when all other | ground of his being “« A Constant Reader.” Being 

° ’ | é le . o } "Ne ave at d 
aid seemed to fail, proposed to ring the factory’ a constant subscriber, and punctual payer, would 

f , : ~ :,| be a better reason.— Palladium. 

bell. “It might” he said, “ get more help, and it| . ¥ 
might awake the child who might be sleeping | 


Suu--~here and might somehow be waked up— 
at any rate it could do no harm 
, 


was nothing else they cu. 9,» Tt 
do, he lantherns |. fs P . 
and the factory bell in the night, Bivenad all th jit on the deck of the packet, and could not get it 


. 1 the} 
bells in the neighborhood, and all the inhabiue+. | down the hatchway. 
oF the owes eae ‘Fhe ery OF “Gre,” and of |) 4 young gentleman, very conceited and vain of 
‘ where is it’ was raised at once. Down came the | himself, but who, Ly the bye. was i A a 
y the bye, was rather disagreec- 
engines—down came the people, and best of all,|/able, with a fuce, heing “much pitted with. the 
down came the Fire Wardens. ismall pox, was not long pinee ohtiained Dag 
Joab Stark, a hard working man inthe day|drunken man, after admiring him some mF i 
time, and a proportionably hard sleeping man in | this effect—* indeed, sir, when carved work comes 
the night, had heard nothing of all this distur-/in fashion, you will be the handsomest man I eve: 
bance, though he lodged in the factory buildings, | saw.” 
and though they had been ransacked from ridge- , sasae hare 
pole to foundation, until he was aroused by the , Reputation.—-Regard — good name as tli 
voice of an energetic Firewarden, who far ones richest jewel you can possibly be possessed of, for 
did not exactly know what he was about, with the credit is like fire, when once you have kindled it 
plain and intelligible command “ form a line.”°—|°% ™®Y easily preserve it, but if you once extin 
At which he awoke and inquired what was the | $¥sh it, you will find it an arduous task to re-kin- 
matter.—The warden could’nt tell him, but the dle it.—Easy Guide. 
gn a prose prays go ion ua _ Snow.—It is fourteen years since the snow fel! 
saldhahdheidt thnicontt thine ’ a" ! nt Kes in Lisbon. Dr H. was in his chaise when it be 
ragrinineendoaeteonionatern, ~pectirank acest! | aya Remtgrener dency aeaew Sit inde th 4h 
bet ; mt “e : abd, “s j}how you can,” said he, “as for my part I must 
reed : toe gat hated: Ya Wheesethe he'd ven make the best use I can of the little time this 
p | world will last”—and 
away and he was too tired to walk back, and I} church. 
thought he’d better stay there and I’d come back | ' 
and tell the folks where he was—and then when} 


| A Massachusetts gentleman, in Baltimore, late 
: {ly wrote that he had intended to senda fashiona 
and besides there | }) . ee 

| ble Hat to his daughter, but was afraid to venture 





away he ran into the next 





BELLFOUNDER. This celebrated horse, of a 

I come back I forgot all about it.” [Con. Mirror.] | bright Bay, with black legs, standing 15 hands high, a 

eee /! celebrated trotter, and a true descendant of the Fure- 

Princess Anelia—A certain Captain remarka-|*" will stand at Col. Jaques’ stable, in Charles 

ble for his height, bei ; town, during the season. Charge $20, and £1,00 the 
le for his height, being one day in the rooms at | sroom—see New England Farmer. May 4. 1826. 

Bath, the Princess Amelia saw him, and was sur-|_ : 





-- --—- 














priséd with the singularity ; upon enquiring, she | ba * wth bitch Ines ome nae ttathee pend 
}was told his name and family, and that he had |good temper, will stand at the farm of Mr Stephen 
| been originally intended for the church. “Rather | Williams in Northborough (¥'s.) at $20 the season, t 

| for the steeple ;” replied the royal humorist, with be ee — ne Sih eae tite i a 
her usual camplacency. -ngland Farmer, May 25. sae 

5 PS at J.& A. Fales’ Patent Hoes, 
Bathos.—Not long since, an eminent lawyer of © es eee eer er era are ae 
Ohio, closed a pathetic harangue toa jury in the! oO 5 Sieete seer ngetes Se eneeg ieee 
following strain: ey 
“ And now the shades of night had shrouded the | 4, 
earth in darkness. All nature lay wrapped in sol ( 


aye 
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he FARMER is publishid every briday, at $3,00 
=2,50 per annum, if paid in advance. 








1 rentlemen who procure five responsible subscribers, 
{ entitled to a sixth volume gratis. 
w subscribers can be furnished with the preced 
v numbers of the current volume. 


;emn thought when these defendant ruffians ca.n 
{rushing like a mighty torrent from the 
; 


